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THE STATUE OF EARL GREY, 

ON THE ABACUS OF THE DORIC COLUMN, 

NEWCASTLE. 

Tris statue, executed by E. H. Bailey, Esq., 
RA, represents the Noble Earl in a stand- 
ing position, attired in his robes of state. It 
was placed upon the column which had been 
built to receive it, August 24th, 1838. The 
bells of the churches ringing a merry peal, 
which was continued at intervals during the 
day. The height of the column to the top of 
the figure is 133 feet, and the diameter of 
the shaft, 9 feet J1 inches. The order of the 
architecture is Roman Doric, and, like all 
Doric columns, has no base: there is a stair- 
case, consisting of 164 steps tu the top of the 
abacus of the capital, from which there is a 
fine panoramic view of the town and the sur- 
rounding country. The column was prepared 
after a design by Messrs. John and Benjamin 
Green, of Newcastle. The statue is a faith- 
ful representation of the noble lord,—and 
esteemed a fine imaginative work of art. 

It is gratifying to witness the increase, of 
late years, of public columns in England, in 
honour of men eminent for their talent, their 
virtues, or their bravery; among them may 
be mentioned the Anglesey column, erected 
in commemoration of the battle of Waterloo 
and the noble earl of that name, in the island 
of Anglesey. The column at Shrewsbury, 
erected in commemoration of the same event 
and of another noble general, Lord Hill. 
The Nelson columns at Yarmouth and in 
Dublin. The Wellington column at Trim, 
in the county of Meath, Ireland, &c. The 
British parliament, when they voted the 
magnificent palace of Blenheim to the great 
Duke of Marlborough, also erected a trium- 
phal column in the park, and his statue is 
upon the abacus, supported by figures of eap- 
tured enemies, and surrounded by trophies. 
There is a colossal statue now erecting to the 
memory of the late Duke of Sutherland, at 
Benraggie, in Scotland ; and another will 
shortly embellish the town of Edinburgh, in 
honour of Sir Walter Scott. 

In the most ancient times, says Mr. Elmes, 
columns of wood were the most usual, as being 
the most practicable. In countries like Egypt, 
where timber fit for their construction is scarce, 
and stone abundant, the latter became the 
principal material for columns. The Greeks 
used marbles of the finest kind for their co- 
lumns, with which their country abounded. 

Columns are also often used for monuments 
as well as for architectural supports ; like the 
Trajan and Antonine columns at Rome, 
and that called the monument at London. 
Rome, which abounded in columns, had 
astronomical, chronological, funeral, zoopho- 
ric, heraldric, commemorative, and various 
other columns.—The most ancient column in 
Great Britain is the one near the Valle Crucis 
Abbey, North Wales. 
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MORNING.—A FRAGMENT. 


Tue morn is miki, and like a child at play 
The lark uprises on its dewy wing ; 
Aud swift beneath the heavens it - its way, 
Enchanting man with its sweet carolling : 
And all around bright fl ers their odours fling, 
Cheering the senses, or delight the eye ; 
Whilst countless insects morning anthems sing; 
And everything is blest ; whilst majesty 
Is crested on each flower, is seen in earth and sky. 


A low dim sound is heard—a speechless hum 
Comes flitting by upon the joyous air ; 

Which speaks that though the orators are dumb, 
Yet still they love to greet the morning fair: 
Sly reynard wanders from his seeret lair ; 

Who could be silent on so glad a morn? 

Fit day to smooth the heavy brow of care, 
Aud bid the sluggard wander where the corn 
Is smiling like some face of beauty newly born! 
E. J. Hytcn. 





TO A SPARROW CAUGHT IN MY HALL, | 
(From the German of Birger.) 


Goop day, my Lord !—Look at him well! 
Thou'rt welcome in my hall to dwell! 
Thou'rt taken prisoner, dost thou see ? 
Exert thine every energy, 

And fly about on every side, 

And leave no window pane untried, 
Shouldst even break thy beak or skull— 
Thou’rt taken prisoner, little fool ! 

Thy tyrant I, and thou my slave, 
Although a prince, or count, or grave, 
Among thy sparrow folk! Now, hear 
What, if I chose to be severe, 

I have the power to do with thee ; 

Can pluck thee, twist thy neck; decree 
The fate awaiting cock and dog, 

(To end this little catalogue, ) 

Should they refuse to crow and bark— 
Death at one stroke! and, hark ! 
Although I say the words with grief, 
And that with right, thou galiows thief! 
Dost know the cherries, day by day, 
Thou from my mouth hast snatched away ? 
And princely pastime it would be 
Should | bring Pussy in with me! 

But, if more merciful, indeed, 

The garden-shears I have, at need, 
Wherewith to cut thy fluttering wing 
And saucy teil, thou little thing ! 

Theu, under hedge and bank, thou must 
Be always fluttering iu the dust ! 

Ha! fellow! how dost like the plan ? 
But know thou that I am a Man! 

T'll let thee flutter, frank aud free ; 

But that, e’er mindful thou mayst be 
That Freedom is a golden prize, 

First, I will gently tyrannize, 

Ani scare thee o'er the room. Sh! sh! 
Now, through the wiadow to your bush ! 


No! no! no tyranuy for me! 
God guard us all from slavery ! 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


PRAYER. 

How fine our feelings when we kneel, 
And pray the fervent prayer, 

That God his mercy will reveal, 
And every fault repair. 

How fine our feelings when we trust 
That error is forgiven ; 

And hope releas’d trom mortal dust, 
To tread the paths of heaven, 

Such is the bliss the Christian shares, 
On heavenly truths relying ; 

Which soothe his soul, dispel his fears, 
Aud comfort him when dying. c.S 
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OLD POETRY. 
(For the Mirror.) 
f By Henry Iwnezs, Esq., Lecturer on Poetry, &c. 


Wuen we look back to the early history of 
any nation, we uniformly find that the first 
development of genius is in song. All 
science requires initiatory study and prepa- 
ration; but poetry is the overboiling of the 
natural passions, or of the fancy, in the admi- 
ration of beauty, or in the contemplation of 
what is grand in the external world, or he- 
roicin action. Confining ourselves to Britain, 
we tind the ancient Welsh,—we find them 
with their Merlin, their Lewarch, their 
Meilor, and their Taliessin, breathing songs, 
full of passion and patriotism, inciting the 
wavering to battle, and scattering the in- 
cense of praise over the ashes of departed 
worth. The works of the early Scottish 
poets of the hills in part remain; but the 
names of those who produced them have 
long ago perished in oblivion. The more we 
peruse theve exquisite effusions of nature, 
the more does art suffer in our estimation. 
Truly are these 

“The voices of the dead, and songs of other years.” 
To these relics of the olden days succeeded 
the poetry, provoked by the impetus of chi- 
valry; and as knights fought, bards multi- 
= Yet of the ancient, chroniclers how 
ew specimens are preserved, and how little 
even in these specimens is worthy of preser- 
vation. 

During these early times, letters were con- 
fined to a few; ballad-makers and beggars 
were synonymous ; and several English sta- 
tutes were enacted, in which the former 
were classed with vagubonds and sturdy 
mendicants. In an old ballad, of the time 
of Elizabeth, there occurs the following :— 

“ When Jesus eame to Jairus house, 
He turued the minstrels out of doors ; 
Beggars they were with one consent, 
And rogues by act of Parliament.” 

It is owing to this circumstance that the 
anonymity of ulmost the whole of the splen- 
did old ballads is owing ; for almost on no 
other ground is it accountable, that these 
beautiful outpourings of natural genius 
should have been left in seperation from the 
name of him to whom they owed their 
birth. To oral tradition may be readily im- 
puted the cause of the various readings and 
texts which so many of them present. In- 
deed, it is much to be feared that, had ano- 
ther century been allowed to elapse, by fur 
the greater number of them must have been 
lost. For, notwithstanding the diffusion of 
the typographical art, not a few of the most 
touching and beautiful among them were 
taken in our day from the lips of old people, 
with whom they must certuinly have perished. 

The following beautiful ballad is offered 
to our readers, divested of those peculiarities 
of diction with which antiquity rr 


of the brightest gems in the coronet of Bri- 
tish poesy :— 
EARTHLY JOY RETURNS IN PAIN, 
In early Lent, when sought his way 
Up eastern slope, the god of day : 
Thus did a little bird complain, 
All earthly joy returus in pain! 
Oman! rememter that thou must 
Return to what thou wast, the dust ; 
Dust into dust return again, 
All earthly joy returns in pain. 
Have heed that age still follows youth, ' 
As death does life with gaping mouth, 
Devouring bud, and flow’r, and grain, 
All earthly joy returns in pain. 
Wealth, worldly glory, rich array— 
Are all but thorns strewed iu thy way ; 
O’erspread with flow’rs in specious train, ' 
All earthly joy returns in pain. 
May never yet came fresh and green, 
But winter followed bleak and keen: 
Earth dries her couch nor wists of rain, 
It falls !—her joy returus in pain. 
Joy aye is hailed in earliest morrow, 
By him, his nearest kiusman, sorrow ; 
Theretore, when joy may uot remain, 
His very heir succeeds in pain. 
The heir of health is pale sickness, 
As mirth gives place to heaviuess, 
Town to desert,—forest to plain,— 
All earthly joy returns in pain. 
e e s 


Since earthly joy abideth uever, 
Work for the joy that lasteth ever ; 
For other joy is all but vain, 

All earthly joy returns in pain. 

The foregoing exquisite ballad is by 
William Dunbar, a Scottish poet of the 
15th century. 

While, in the fifteenth century, the na- 
tive muses languished in England through. 
out several reigns, the unnals of Scotland 
were illustrated by some of the brightest 
names that the early poetry of the country 
can boast. Thechief of these was William 
Dunbar, born at Salton, in East Lothian, 
about 1465. He became a novicixte of the 
Franciscan order, and travelled into England 
and France. The moral vigour and tender- 
ness of Dunbar are even more remarkable 
than the fertility and beauty of his invention, 
when the period at which he wrote is con- 
sidered. His diction far outstrips the age 
in force and happiness, and his sical 
is singularly copious and free. Dunsar’s 
Dance oF THE SEveN Deapty Sins 
THROUGH Hett, is a bold and spirited 
sketch of the personified vices, mixing the 
comic with the grotesque and horrible, in a 
manner more wild than agreeable. 

It was Addison who. in the Spectator, first 
turned popular attention to the beauties of 
our ballad poetry, in his fine anulysis of 
“ Chevy Chase,’’ that admirable heroic old 
strain, which Sir Philip Sydney was wont to 
say, roused his heert like the sound of a 
trumpet. A collection of the fugitive poetry 
of the Elizabethan age would, at this era of 
our literature, be not only very curious, but 
very valuable. It would open up to us the 
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popular channels of thought, and many of 
the peculiarities of the public mind. 

In the early times of all, it is only the 
giant mind which can overcome the multi- 
form barriers about it, and exhibit its ele- 
vation above temporary mediocrity, by the 
outpouring of song, “which will not die :” 
it is otherwise in days of civilization and 
refinement. It is only the gigantic effort 
which achieves the summit of Parnassus ; 
but there are multitudes of clamberers along 
its shelving sides and flowery slopes, whose 
minds are characterized by. elegance and 
taste, rather than by originality and vigour. 

The following little lyric we transcribed 
some years ago: there ix a wild sweetness 
in it worthy of preservation,— but who its 
author is we cannot say. 

BALLAD. 

Wake, all vou dead! what ho! what ho! 
How sonadly they sleep whose pillows lie low! ° 
They mind not poor lovers, walking above, 
On the decks of the world, in the storms of love, 
No whisper there, no glance can pass 
Through wickets, or through panes of glass ; 
For the winduws and doors are shut up, and barred, 
Lie close in the church, and in the church-yard. 

In every grave, make room, make room, 

The world’s at an end, we come, we come. 
The state is now Love's foe, Love's foe, 
Has seized on his arms, his quiver and bow ; 
Has pinioned his wings, and fettered his feet, 
Because he made way for lovers to meet. 


But oh! sad chance— the judge was old, 
Hearts cruel grow when blood grows cold ; 
No man, being young, Love’s process would «raw ; 
Ah! heaven that love should be subject to law. 
Lovers go woo the dead, the dead, 
Lie two in a grave, and to bed—to bed. 

The exquisite tenderness, and delightful 
simplicity of these old ballads, which seem 
to breathe the feelings of poetry in the glow 
of its first love, have never been equalled ; 
the frolic grace, and Anacreontic vivacity of 
rome of the older English lyrics, have not 
been surpassed in what we call polished 
times. As Mr. Johnston observes, in his 
s¢ Lyrical Specimens,” “In the first era of 
English poetry, the expression, the diction, 
the music, the structure of the verse, all we 
‘mean by style and art in execution, were as 
much the creation of our greatest poets, 
ae were their fictions, thoughts, and images. 
The one was without prototype, the other 
without model.” The triumph of art in our 
early poets—if art it can be called—was 
overpowered by creative genius. They ac- 
knowledged no ordinary rule.—they bowed 
to no tyranny of criticism,—in fact, they 
knew no tribunal of criticism ; — their 
thoughts were not fashioned like other 
men’s, as the aim is now-a-days—but they 
were such as did 

Voluntary move harmonious numbers. 

This was the secret of their art of poetry :— 
unhappily it is incommunicable. 


Biography. 


THOMAS ALLEN. 


Tue sixteenth century must universally. be 
allowed to have brought about a very mate- 
tial and all important change in the scientific 
annals of Great Britain; and in the number 
of celebrated mathematicians and philoso- 
phers which it produced, to have far exceeded 
the productions of any previous period, parti- 
cularly while we behold in its list, the names 
of such distinguished men as Dr. John Dee, 
Harriot, Warner, Nathaniel Torporley, Henry 
Saville, and Thomas Allen, the subject of our 
memoir. 

Mr. Thomas Allen. the “ Coripheus ’? of 
the mathematicians of his time, was born on 
the day of St. Thomas the Apostle, A.D. 
1542, at Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, being a 
descendant of Henry Allen, or Alan, Lord of 
the Manor of Buckenhall, in the same county. 
He was, to use the language of Anthony 
Wood, in his “ Atheniz Oxonensis,”: the 
“ Father of all learning and virtuous industry, 
an unfeigned lover and furtherer of all good 
arts and sciences ;” in fact, he may with jus- 
tice be considered as one of the brightest 
constellations of the scientific world in which 
he lived. His talents for literature were soon 
developed, and occasioned his being sent to 
Trinity College, Oxford. where he was ad- 
mitted. as appears from the register, June 4th, 
A.D. 1561. This was the field in which his 
distinguished merit was to meet with its due 
reward ; and in the year 1565 he was made a 
fellow of his college, and a master of arts in 
1567. He had a singular aversion to taking 
holy orders, but his greatest pleasure consisted 
in the retirement and solitude of a life little 
better than that of a hermit. And here let 
me remark. on looking over the page of 
history, how many men of such transcendant 
powers of mind, have devoted themselves to 
a gloomy, secluded mode of living, instead of 
entering at once upon the immense arena of 
the world, where those splendid talents might 
meet with that applause and encouragement 
they so undoubtedly merited ; and yet this is 
hardly to be regretted when we consider, that 
if they had mingled more in the society of 
their fellow-men, they would not have had 
leisure for perfecting those works which now 
remain imdelible monuments of their fame to 
posterity. But to return to my subject; 
Thomas Allen, in this spirit of seclusion, 
left his fellowship and College about the year 
1570, and retired to Gloucester Hall, where 
he made deep researches in mathematics, 
antiquities, and philosophy, the fame of 
which gained him the patronage of several 
eminent literary characters, by whom his 
company and friendship was eagerly desired. 

“When Albertus L’Askie, Prince of Sirade, 
jn Poland, came to Kngland in 1583, he 
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requested Mr. Allen to accompany him to his 
native land, offering him at the same time all 
the ease and luxury which he could procure 
him. But these inducements did not prevail 
upon him to quit that retirement in which he 
had ever found such delights. He soon after 
became acquainted with Henry Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and Robert Earl of Leicester, 
the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, who exerted 
themselves greatly for his promotion. The 
latter would have created him a bishop, but 
for his refusal to accept that honour; and it 
is said that no persons lived on such intimate 
terms with the Earl as Mr. Thomas Allen and 
Dr. John Dee; two individuals who will 
reflect a lasting ray of glory on the age in 
which they lived. Great men are, however, 
seklom free from calumnies, and so it proved 
with Allen, for there were many who consi- 
dered him as nothing better than a conjuror; 
on-which account the author of the work 
entitled * Leicester’s Commonwealth,” says, 
that those (whom he styles Atheists,) used 
the art of:figuring and conjuring in order to 
facilitate the Earl’s wicked and unlawful 
designs. But the efforts of malevolence did 
not effect much against the character of a 
man whose reputation was so firmly esta- 
blished, and whose merit was so universally 
known. It is very certain that Mr. Allen 
was the right hand and principal assistant of 
the Earl while he was at the University ; in 
fact, no affair of weight or importance was 
carried on there without previously asking his 
advice and opinion. Among his numerous 
friends and acquaintances, we find the names 
of Bodley, Saville, Camden, Cotton, Spelman, 
&c., who all respected his worth, and admired 
his learning. 

It wonld be impossible here to enter into 
any further detail of his various labours in the 
paths of literature; suffice it to say, that alter 
a life devoted to the pursuit of learning, he 
died September 30th, A.D. 1632, and was 
interred in the chapel of Trinity College, 
Oxford. A funeral oration to his memory 
was speken at the grave by Mr. Burton, and 
speech by Mr. George Bathurst. He gave a 

rtrait of himself to the master of his Col- 
ege, one to the Cottonian Library, and one 
to Dr. Clayton, of Pembroke College, whose 
son, Sir Thomas, afterwards became its pos- 
sessor. In his lifetime he collected a great 
quantity of MS.S., which he bequeathed to 
Sir Kenelm Digby, who afterwards presented 
them to the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, 
where they are now preserved. J. 


Tue King of Spain having been informed 
(1829) that the house in which Cervantes 
had dwelt was about to be pulled down on 
account of its shattered condition, immedi- 
ately made a purchase of it, had it restored, 
and a bust of the author of Don Quixote in- 
serted in a niche in front. H. M. 
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OUR NATIONAL LITERATURE. 
No. VI. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue same age in England was the most 
scientific, the most learned, and the most 
poetical that has occurred since the revival of 
letters, namely, the age of Elizabeth. Poetry 
sprang at once into life; in all the maturity 
of manhood, as in Italy under the genius of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. But in 
Italy ail the fine arts, Painting particularly, 
sprang into existance also:—why did they 
not do so likewise in England? The answer 
is obv:ous: the art arose amongst us, when 
the great protector and promoter of it fell, 
namely, the Roman Catholic Church. Yes, 
—poeiry, painting, and the fine arts generally, 
enjoyed a day of glory, which still irradiates 
its present degradation. In England, how- 
ever, its more favoured inhabitants struggled, 
and by the blessing of Divine Providence, 
broke the chain of superstition; and gave endu- 
rance to those principles, civil and religious, 
in comparison of which, poetry, painting, and 
the like, are as the dust in one scale against 
the massive ingot which weighs down the 
other in the balance. 

Of the contemporaries of Shakspeare, Mas- 
singer approached him in dignity : Beaumont 
and Fletcher rivalled him in depicting female 
character; and Ben Jonson excelled him in 
learning and erudition. Shakspeare’s genius 
and Jonson’s acquirements, raised the litera- 
ture of the stage to dignity and perfection. 
Jonson first practised, and inculcated the 
dramatic canons; which by his influence 
were adopted. Unlike the “ child of nature ” 
and giant of his age, Jonson came, as Dryden 
in his prologue expresses it, 

“ Instructed from the school 
To please by method and invent by rule: 
Cold approbation gave the lingering lays, 
For they who durst not censure, scarce could praise.” 
Until the stage was suppressed by the Puri- 
tans, the drama continued to be cultivated, as 
the most popular species of literature, in the 
works of Ford. Marston, Shirley, and many 
others, some named before. 

Another poet requires to be disposed of, 
and mentioned with all becoming reverence 
and delight: the Author of the Faery Queen, 
one of the most charming poems in our lan- 
guage. 

No writer ever found a readier way to the 
heart and the affections than did Spenser; and 
no writer has such power as he possesses, in 
awakening the spirit of poetry in others. Seve- 
ral of our bards have acknowledged their per- 
sonal inspiration tu have been generated at the 
font of Spenser's genius :—as Cowley, Thom- 
son, and others. With the author of the Faery 
Queen, the world is a vast scene of enchant- 
ment; and every object in nature is ethereal. 
“ He paints nature,” says Thomas Campbell, 
“ not as we find it, but as we expected to find 
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it, and fulfils the delightful promise of 
youth.” 

In all ages of our Literary History, it seems 
to have been considered almost an essential 
part of a poet’s duty, to give up some parts or 
pages to sacred subjects ;—or to the praise of 
the Maker ;—how remote svever the general 
strain of his writings might be from such a 
turn. At the period of the Reformation, this 
injunction on a poet’s industry gradually 
declined. The custom or ceremonial canon 
(like the forms and observances of the ex- 
pelled faith,) departed; but the spirit of the 
sacred Lyre remained. Now Spenser was 
essentially a sacred poet; but with the deli- 
eacy (or shrinking character,) of his disposi- 
tion, in accordance with the spirit of his day, 
which displayed less of the externals of reli- 
gion, was better fitted to communicate in- 
struction of that nature in a veiled or allego- 
rical, rather than a direct mode. Spenser’s 
writings are replete with tacit allusions to the 
language and doctrines of holy writ :—thus, 
the birth of Belphoebe— 

“ Her birth was of the womb of morning dew, 

And her conception of the joyous prime ; 

And all her whole creation did her show 

Pure and unspotted from all loathly crime, 

That is ingenerate in fleshly slime ; 

So was this virgin born—so was she bred.” 
—allusions rather breathed than uttered ; and 
much fitter to be silently considered, than to 
be dragged forward for quotation or minute 
criticism. 

Spenser was, no doubt, aware that if he 
had directly avowed his poem to be devotional, 
he would be curtailed of the number of his 
Teaders. He therefore followed the world of 
taste into sacred reading, by the veil of alle- 
gory, which shadows furth under action a 
moral lesson to the understanding; and by 
an analogy of the senses, instructs, whilst it 
amuses apparently only the fancy. But the 
days were at hand when religion was the 
favourite (and, unfortunately, fierce,) topic 
of discussion ; and the shrinking delicacy of 
Spenser was to give way to the masculine 
grasp of Milton. The mystical school was to 
be superseded by the literal; and with good 
taste, allegories are now almost entirely 
banished from our literature. H. I. 


Che Pobdelist. 





CFLESTINA. 

« WueEn I was in Italy, some years ago, I 
knew a young Englishman who was in the 
habit of seeking places to reside in, little 
frequented by his countrymen. He was a 
lover of solitude and study, and addicted to 
reverie; and much of his life was a gentle 
and shimmering dream that glided to the 
‘music of romantic traditions. At the time I 
must now refer to, he had selected as his 
abode one of the deserted palaces of the 


Venetian nobility on the banks of the Brenta. 
But he had no acquaintance with the owners 
to interrupt his solitude, for he had hired it 
from the steward to whom their affrirs were 
entrusted. It had attracted his fancy, though 
it was much out of order, from having a 
gallery of pictures, chiefly portraits, still 
remaining, and in good preservation. There 
was also a large neglected garden, with a 
terrace, along the river, and in its shady 
overgrown walks the Englishman sat or 
wandered for many hours of the day. But 
he also spent much time in the a, 
lery, conversing with the grave old senators, 
saturating his mind with the colours of Tin- 
toretto, and Paolo Veronese, and contem- 
plating, like a modern Paris, the goddesses 
of Titian’s pencil. But there was one pic- 
ture which gradually won his very heart. 
It was a portrait by Giorgione, of a young 
Venetian lady; and the old servant of the 
house called her La Celestina. She had the 
full and luxurious Venetian form ; but, un- 
like any of the other female portraits, there 
was a profusion of rather light brown hair 
flowing down her back, as one sees in some 
of the early Italian pictures of the Virgin, 
and the sunny stream fell from a wreath of 
bay leaves. Her dress was of dark green 
silk. An antique bust of an old man was 
tepresented on a table before her, and her 
right hand and raised fore-finger seemed to 
indicate that both she and the epectator on 
whom her divine eyes were fixed, must lis- 
ten to some expected oracle from the marble 
lips. She might have served as a lovely 
symbol of the fresh present world listening 
to the fixed and Sibylline past. Her eyes 
were large and dark, but not lustrous ;_ they 
seemed rather heavy, with an inward thought- 
ful melancholy, as if there were something 
in her situation or character more solemn 
than her years or circumstances could have 
led us to expect. There was, however, no 
tradition of her story, except that she was a 
daughter of the family which still possessed 
the palace and the picture, and that she had 
died in early life. 

“ Before this figure the young English- 
man would remuin for an hour or two at a 
time, endeavouring to shape out for himself 
some distinct view of her being and story. 
This was idle work, as it led him to no defi- 
nite and lasting creation, but it occupied him 
for the time as well as anything else that he 
was likely to have done. By and by his 
fancy so gained upon him that he had the 
chamber next to that part of the gallery 
where the picture was, arranged as his bed- 
room, that so he might be near his incor- 
poreal mistress even during the hours of 


sleep. One night, soon after this change 
had been made, while he was lying in bed, 
and musing of Celestina, he thought he 
heard a noise in the gallery consecrated to 
her, low voices, and a light step. He felt, 
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I believe, nay cherished, some dash of super- 
stitious fear in his character, and he did not 
rise to examine into the matter. The next 
night was that of the full moon, and again 
he heard the same sound ; and again, for the 
third time, on the night following. Then it 
ceased, and for some days he was in much 
perplexity. The gallery, by day-light, pre- 
sented no appeurance of change. He brooded 
over the remembrance, whether founded in 
fact or imagination, till it struck him that, 
perhaps, there was a connexion between the 
eounds and the age of the moon when they 
were heard, and that, if so, they might pos- 
sibly return at the next corresponding pe- 
riod. He grew thin and nervous with 
anxiety, and resolved, at all hazards, to 
endeavour to clear up the secret. The 
night before the full moon came, and with it 
the. sounds—the light whispers murmured 
and sang along the high walls and ceilings, 
and the steps flitted like fairies from end to 
end of the galleries. But even now he 
could not resolve to part with the tremulous 
pleasure of the mystery. The following 
night, that of the full moon, he felt worn- 
out, fretted, and desperate. Again the 
sounds were heard, the dours opened and 
closed, the steps throbbed in his heart, the 
indistinguishable words flew on, till he 
caught, in a low but clear tone, the name of 
Celestina. He seized a sword and stepped 
silently to a door near him, which opened 
into the gallery, and was in deep shadow. 
Unclosing it slowly, he looked down the long 
room, and there, opposite the pluce of the 
well-known picture, stood, in the bright 
moonlight, Celestina herself upon the floor. 
The right hand was raised like that on the 
canvass, as if to listen, and the eyes were 
looking earnestly into the depth of gloom 
which hid the Englishman. He let fall his 
sword, let go the door, which closed before 
him, and when he had again courage to 
Open it, the gallery was empty, and the still 
clear light fell only on a vacant surface. 
“The consequence to Lim of this event 
was a severe illness, and a friend and fellow- 
countryman wes sent for from Venice to 
attend his sick-bed. This visitor gradually 
obtained an outline of the facts from the suf- 
ferer, and then applied to the old Italian 
servant, in order to arrive at a reasonable 
explanation. But he stoutly denied all 
knowledge of anything that could throw light 
upon the mutter. Next day the friend found 
upon his table a slip of paper, on which was 
written in a beantiful female hand, a request 
that he would present himself in the eastern- 
most arbour of the garden at the hour of the 
siesta. He of course did so, and found there 
alady in a dark dress, and closely veiled. 
She said, in fine Italian, that she had beg- 
to see him, in order to repuir, if poxsi- 
le, the mischief which had been accidentally 


done. ‘My father,’ she continued, ‘ the 


owner of this palace, is of a proud but impo- 
verished Venetian family. His son is an 
officer in an Austrian Regiment, which has 
been stationed for some years in Hungary; 
and I am the old man’s only companica. 
He is, perhaps, a little peculiar and eccentric. 
in his habits and character, and all his 
strongest feelings are directed towards the 
memory of his ancestors, whose abode’ is 
now occupied by your friend. Nothing but 
necessity would have induced him to let it to 
a stranger, and to reside in the small house 
in the neighbourhood which we now inhabit. 
He still perpetually recurs to the traditional 
stories of his family’s former greatness; and 
it is a favourite point of belief with him that 
his daughter closely resembles the Celestina 
whose picture is in the gallery, and whose 
name she bears. Owing to this fancy, he is 
never satisfied unless he sees her dressed in 
imitation of the idolized portrait. But, as 
he no longer inhabits the house, and does 
not choose to present himself to its occupier 
in a light which he considers so unworthy, 
he could gratify his love for the pictures 
only by visiting them at night, at a time 
when the moon affords a light by which, 
imperfect as it is, his ancestors appear to 
him distinct and beautiful beings. Nor 
could he be long contented with this solitary 
pleasure, but insisted that I should accom- 
pany him. We have more than once en- 
tered through a dvor from the gardens, and 
it was on the last of these occasions that I 
thought I heard a noise, and while I Jis- 
tened, the door at the end of the gallery was 
opened, and then violently closed again. 
On this alarm we i Jiately ped as we 
had entered, and the strange consequences 
to your friend have been to me a source of 
much regret. We heard of his illness from 
our old servant Antonio, the only person who 
knew of our nightly visits. To convince 
you that this is the whole secret, 1 have 
put on the dress I then wore, and you shall 
Judge for yourself of my resemblance to the 
picture.’ 

** So saying, she threw aside her veil and 
mantle, and surprised the stranger with the 
view of her noble eyes, and of her youthful 
Italian beauty, clothed in the dress of rich 
green silk, which closely imitated that of the 
~— Celestina. Her hearer was amused 

y the mistake, and delighted by her expla- 
nation. He ventured to ask the lady, that 
when his sick friend should be a little reco- 
vered, she would plete her kind by 
enabling him to judge for himself of the 
beautiful resemblance which had so misled 
him. She said, that she would willingly do 
so, and only regretted that, from her father’s 
turn of character, it would be almost impos- 
sible to make him assent to any meeting 
with the present occupier of his ancient pa- 
lace. She, therefore, said that it must he 
again @ private interview, and might take 
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place at the same spot on the third day 
following. Her riew acquaintance was com- 
pelled to return to Venice, and so could not 
carry on the adventure in his own person. 
But the account which he gave to his friend 
soon restored the patient to strength and 
cheerfulness. Immediately after his com- 
panion’s departure, he had the green and 
shady arbour prepared for the expected 
meeting. A collection of choice fruits, 
uweetmeats, and wine were set out in silver 
vessels on a marble table. The ghost-seer, 
dressed according to his own fancy in the 
garb of a Venetian cavalier of the old time, 
waited for his guest, who did not fail him. 
He thought her far more beautiful than the 
picture. They sat side by side, with the 
glowing feelings of southern and imaginative 
yonth. She sang for him, and played ona 
= which he had taken care to place at 
and; and he felt himself gifted with un- 
dreamt-of happiness. They met again more 
than once, and walked together along the 
gallery, where he could, at leisure, compare 
her with Giorgione’s Celestina, and give his 
own the deliberate preference. But he was 
at last dismayed by hearing from her, that 
she was designed by her father for a con- 
ventual life, in order to preserve the remnant 
of his fortune} exclusively for his son. The 
Englishman’s decision was soon taken. He, 
too, was of noble‘ birth, and had wealth 
enough to make fortune in his wife unim- 
portant. He gained the {father’s consent 
to their marriage, and she is now the mis- 
tress of an old English country-house. She 
looks;on the portraits by Vandyke on its 
walls with as much pleasure as she ever 
derived from those of Titian, for she now 
tries to find in them a likeness to more than 
one young face that often rests upon her 
knee. Of this new generation, the eldest 
and the loveliest is culled, like herself, 
Celestina.”—Blackwood's Magazine. 


OLD [BOOKS AND OLD TITLES.* 


Many persons who are deeply skilled in the 
history, and other contingent circumstances 
of books, seem to have paid very little atten- 
tion to their use. Those affected with biblio- 
mania, form a tolerably large class. They 
will recite, for your edification, the intricate 
genealogy of a work of ancient extraction ; 
pointing to some venerable folio as the ances- 
tor, and to a crowd of spruce little duodecimos 
as the progeny ; but they too often neglect to 
cultivate a nearer acquaintance. Such men 
are hunters after old editions, and scarce 
copies. They dote on bad paper, faded ink, 

® From a Lecture on the History of Books; deli- 
vered at the Western Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, Leicester Square ; on ‘Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 18; by Nathaniel Rogers, M. D.; Member, and 
formerly President, of the Hunterian Society of Edin- 


burgh ; Corresponding Member of the Medico-Chi- 
rargical Society of Dublin. 





and black letter; and will live on an “ original 
edition” for a week. They value books as we 
do wine, for their age; and as the ortentals 
do slaves, for their ugtiness. But althongh 
these instances of proficiency in an art, more 
proper to dealers in books than to readers of 
them, are proofs of attention misdirected, 
and time misemployed, yet a general know- 
ledge of the changes which time has wrought, 
in the form and materials of those implements 
of learning, is not only unobjectionable, but 
highly desirable. 

As we have mentioned old bvoks, we may 
as well say a word or two on old éitles. f 
dare say you have heard of the book enti- 
tled—“ Crumbs of Comfort for Zion’s Chick- 
ens.” I have before me a few titles, indited 
in a similar strain. In the reign of Eliza. 
beth, great attention was excited by a series 
of pamphlets, directed against the ecclesiasti- 
cal measures of the time, by an author who was 
never discovered; but who wrote under the 
assumed name of Martin Mar-prelate. They 
called forth numerous replies; of which I 
shall quote three. The first is entitled,— 
“ An Almond fora Parrot; or an Alms for 
Martin Mar-prelate. By Cuthbert Curry- 
knave.” The next is a short specimen of a 
practice very prevalent in old books; in which 
it was often attempted to combine title, pre- 
face, and table of contents, all in one. It 
tuns thus :— “ Pasquil’s Apology. In the 
first part whereof he renders a reason of his 
long silence; and gallops the field with the 
treatise on Reformation. Printed where I 
was; and where I shall be ready, by the help 
of God and my muse, to send you a May- 
game of Martinism.” The last has no less 
than four titles, all strung together; thus,— 
“ Pappe with a Hatchet; alias, a Fig for my 
Godson; or Crack me this Nut; that is, a 
sound Box of the Ear for the idiot Martin, to 
hold his Peace. Written by one that dares 
call a dog, a dog. Imprinted by John 
Anoke; and to be sold at the sign of the 
Crab-Tree Cudgel, in Thwack-Coat Lane.” 

It is impossible to read these titles, without 
being reminded of the quaint, but deservedly 
popular works of Bunyan; “in which there 
flourish” many gentlemen like Cuthbert Cur- 
ryknave, but with much longer names ;—such 
as ‘‘the trumpeter, Mr. Take-heed-what-ye- 
hear ;’? —‘‘ Mr. Penny-wise-and- pound-fool- 
ish ;’—and ‘ Mr. Gain-ye-the-hundred-and- 
lose-ye-the-shire.” 

I have a few more titles, which belong to 
the age of Cromwell; and have mostly a 
devotional character. The first is entitled,— 
‘A most delectable sweet-perfumed Nose- 
gay, for God’s Saints to smell at.” The 
next is,— High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in 
Holiness.” The third is,—‘ Salvation’s van- 


tage ground; or a Leaping-Stand for Heavy 
Believers.” We then have one of a martial 
character; being entitled,-—“ A Shot aimed 
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at the Devil’s Head-Quarters; through the 
tube of a Cannon of the Covenant ;” and 
then comes one of a more plaintive descrip- 
tion:—* A Sigh of Sorrow for the Sinners of 
Zion; breathed in a Hole of the Wall in an 
Earthen Vessel, known among men by the 
name of Samuel Fish.” A still sadder tone 
pervades the next :—“ Seven Sobs of a Sor- 
rowful Soul for Sin; or Seven Penitential 
Psalms of the Princely Prophet David; 
whereunto also are annexed William Hamnis’s 
Handful of Honeysuckles ; and divers Godly 
and Pithy Ditties, now newly augmented.” 
The next is a continued string of allegories ; 
heaped, in merciless profusion, one upon the 
other: —“ A Reaping-Hook well tempered 
-or the Stubborn Ears of the Coming Crop ; 


or Biscuits baked in the Oven of Charity ; 
carefully conserved for the Chickens of the 
Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the 
Sweet Swallows of Salvation.” You will 
perceive that the authors of those days (who 
evidently thought there was a great deal “in 
a name,”) resorted to every possible quarter 
for a taking title. In their search for quaint- 
ness, they did nut disdain even to visit the 
kitchen; so that we have,— A puir of Bel- 
lows, to blow off the Dust cast upon John 
Fry ;”—* The Snuffers of Divine Love ;"— 
and an author seems to have reached the 
acmé of outré-ism, when he gives us the de- 
lectable title of.—“ The Spiritual Mustard- 
Pot; to make the Soul sneeze with Devo- 
tion.” 








RUINS OF DUNFERMLINE ABBEY. 


Tus noble monastery was situated about 
four miles from Queensferry, in Fifeshire.— 
It was begun by King Malcolm III., sur- 
named Canmore, and finished by King Alex- 
ander I. In some old MSS. it is called 
Monasterium de Monte Infirmorum, from 
whence it is supposed to have been originall 

intended as an hospital. About the year 1124, 
King David I., at a great expense, enlarged 
and raised the monastery to the dignity of an 
= and placed here thirteen Benedictine 
monks, which he brought from Canterbury ; 
at the same time granting it a charter, bestow- 
ing, among other gifts, the whole of the 
wood necessary for fuel and building. It 
was richly endowed, and was the burial-place 
of Malcolm III., Margaret his queen, and 
their youngest son, Prince Edward, and their 
eldest son King Edgar, 1107. Alexander I., 
1124; David 1, 1153; Malcolm IV., 1165; 
Alexander III., 1286; and Robert (Bruce I.,) 
4329; and afterwards of Elizabeth his queen ; 


with a numerous train of abbots and nobles 
of the land. 

The first abbot of this monastery was Gos- 
fridus, who lived in the year 1153. The last 
was George Dury, archdeacon of St. Andrew's, 
about 1550. At the general dissolution of 
monasteries, Dunfermline was given to Secre- 
tary Pitcairne; next to the Master of Gray; 
and afterwards to Alexander Seaton, who, in 
1596, obtained the title of Lord Urquhart; and 
afterwards, in 1605, was created Earl of Dun- 
fermline. 

In 1807, a search was made among the 
royal tombs in order to diseover the remains 
of Robert Bruce, but without effect. And in 
1817 this ancient place of worship being 
incapable of affording accommodation to the 
increased population of the parish, and being 
in a ruinous condition, it was resolved to 
build a new one on the eastern site of the 
church ; and during the workmen’s opera- 
tions, they discovered the remains of B.uce, 
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deposited in a large stone casement, withia 
there appeared to have been a mahogany 
coffin found strewed among the remains. 
The skeleton was very entire, and measured 
six feet two inches in length, enwrapped in 
akind of golden tissue cloth; on his head 
there appeared to have been a kind of crown, 
from a few vestages picked up. Sometime 
afterwards, the temporary grave was re-opened, 
in presence of a deputation from the barons 
of the Exchequer, and others, and a cast was 
taken from his skull, which was transmitted 
in a mahogany case, lined with puce-coloured 
velvet, to his Majesty, George 1V.—The 
stone coffin was then filled up with melted 
pitch, and placed directly under the pulpit, in 
the newly erected edifice. 


Pew Books. 

PICTORIAL EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE.* 
No. I1.—The 'Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Ir is gratifying to find all art ministering 
to the poet of all nature. Time rolls on, 
and the works of generations of poets and 
dramatists, are, after contending struggles of 
various duration, one after another quietly 
deposited in those bourns where they become 
to “ forgetfulness a prey ;”—while Shuks- 
peare’s intellectual progeny, born as much of 
the heart as of the brain, stand forth for ever 
in the vigour of perpetual youth, receiving 
from every successive age the highest tributes 

enlarged capacity enables it to pay. 

‘Lhe exquisite edition, of which the first 
number is now before us, is likely to do more, 
much more, than any of its predecessors, to 
illustrate those merits of which “ age cannot 
wither, nor custém stale, the infinite variety.” 
Preceding editors, with all their labours, left 
something to be done and more to be undone. 
Every unsophisticated reader must have felt 
how often, after following a commentator 
through a long passage, he has found himself, 
to his mortification, left in the dark; and to 
such it will be zood news to learn that in this 
edition, while the usual technical criticism is 
preserved, and the more profound added, from 
Coleridge, Shlegel, &c.—the mere rubbish 
which crowded passages only to press out the 
sense of the author and fatigue that of the 
reader, has been mercilessly swept away. The 
wood-cuts by Jackson and othere, from designs 
by Harvey, seem to have a feeling of the text 
they accompany: they are a graphic com- 
mentary, keeping the reader informed of the 
costume, appearance of places, and manner of 
action, and so adding perfectness to the illu- 
sion which the poet desires to create. The 
prospectus very fully sets forth the objects of 
this edition, and the modes of their accom- 
plishment. ‘Lo it we refer, satisfying our- 
selves with this brief testimony to results. 
We shall further gratify ourselves, and, we 

_ © C, Knight and Co. 


doubt not, our readers, by an extract from the 
criticism, by which they will see that atten. 
tion to details and high artistical excellence, 
are perfectly consistent with a knowledge of 
their boundaries and the appreciation of 
something higher. 

‘In our own days we have lost the power of 
surrendering our understanding spell-bound 
to the onimery of the dramatic poet. We 
cannot sit for two hours enchained to the one 
scene which equally represents Verona or 
Milan, Rome or London, and ask no aid to 
our senses beyond what the poet supplies us 
in his dialogue. We must now have chang- 
ing scenes, which carry us to new localities ; 
and pauses to enable us to comprehend the 
time which has elapsed in the progress of 
the action ; and appropriate dresses, that we 
may at once distinguish a king from a pea- 
sant, and a Roman from a Greek. 

“ None of these aids had our ancestors ;— 
but they had what we have not—a thorough 
love of the dramatic art in its highest range, 
and an appreciation of its legitimate authority. 
Wherever the wand of the enchanter waved, 
there were they ready to come within his 
circle and to be mute. They did not ask, as 
we have been accustomed to ask, for happy 
Lears and unmetaphysical Hamlets. ey 
were content to weep scalding tears with the 
old king, when his “ poor fool” was hanged, 
and to speculate with the unresolving prince 
even to the extremest depths of his subtlety. 
They did not require tragedy to become a 
blustering melodrama, or comedy a pert farce. 
They could endure poetry and wit—they 
understood the alternations of movement and 
repose. We have, in our character of audience, 
become degraded even by our advance in 
many appliances of civilization, with regard to 
which the audiences in the time of Shaks- 
peare were wholly ignorant. We know many 
small things exactly, which they were content 
to leave unstudied ; but we have lost the per- 
ception of many grand and beautiful things 
which they received instinctively and without 
effort. They had great artists working for 
them, who knew that the range of their art 
would carry them far beyond the hard dry 
literal copying of every day Nature, which we 
call art, aud they laid down their shreds and 
patches of accurate knowledge as a tribute to 
the conquerors who came to subdue them to 
the dominion of imagination. What cared 
they then if a ship set sail from Verona to 
Milan, when Valentine and his man ought to 
have departed in a curriage—or what mat- 
tered it if Hamlet went ‘‘to school at Witten- 
berg,” when the real Hamlet was in being 
five centuries before the university of Witten- 
berg was founded! If Shakspeare had lived 
in this age, he might have looked more care- 
fully into his maps and his encyclopedias. 
We might have gained something, but what 
should we not have lost !” 
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LAND SHARKS AND 8EA GULLS. 
(Concluded from page 302.) 


Tux parson had great difficulty in repress- 
ing his tendency to laugh outright. But it 
was his business to look grave, and he ac- 
cordingly mastered his features. 

“But how came you to lose this first 
wife ?” 

‘© T did n’t lose her, sir. She lost herself. 
When we leaves the station, ’stead of fol- 
lowin’ the ship, she prefars to follow the 
aogers. So, in course, sir, 1’d nothin’ else 
for it left, but to knock offher lot. Doesn’t 
ye think she desarved it, sir ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ returned Lawrence; ‘ but that 
did not justify you in marrying another 
while she was living.” 

“ Must lot to some one, you know, sir.” 

“ This is against all law, divine and hu- 
man, Potter.”’ 

“ That’s just what I was afeard of. I only 
wanted to have it from your own lips, sir. 
But, you see, sir, the second would have me, 
as well as the first.”’ 

‘“ Where did you pick her up ?” 

« At Halifax, sir. She, too, took a fancy 
to my tie, and had me afore I well know’d 
where I was. Fan was a cunninger craft 
nor Sall; she was as jealous as a she tiger. 
Moreover, sir, she was som’et like Crappo’s 
cat,—had a nasty way of using her claws. 
So, in course, when we was ordered home, 
I forgets to lot Fan.” 

*©You should never have lotted to her at 
all,” observed the parson. 

I wishes I’d never a-seed her.’* 

6¢ Well, go on. I’m bound to hear you.” 

“ Well, sir, we gets to the Cove of Cork, 
and there I takes up with a third. The 
Trish girls, you know, Mr. Lawrence, have 
such terrible tongues—such coaxing winnin’ 
‘ways with ’em.” 

“So I understand,’’ rejoined the clergy- 
man. 

“¢ You may depend on it, sir, they’d wea- 
ther on a knowin’er man nor me. Once they 
comes to bring their talk to hear on a body, 
there’s no refusin’ em:—v0, you see, sir, 
Juggin’ me along to the Holy Ground, Biddy 
soon gets the priest to do the job.” 

«Worse and worse !” exclaimed the chap- 


in. 

“Lord help me,” was the ejaculation of 
the penitent. “ Ab! woman’s, sir, the ruin 
0” man.” 

“Then why did you take a fourth ?” 

“Could n’t help it, sir. When once you 
4 in the way o’ the thing, you can’t, can’t 
help it; and you'd say so too, sir, if you 
once got a glimpse o’ Bet.” 

*¢ A glimpse of who ?” 

“She as Pots to now. She’s the best o’ 
the bunch ; and that’s the reason,”? he added 
pettishly, “ that the poor thing must lose her 
turn, as well as the t’other three. But, if 
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I only gets over this here beggarly bago, 
I'll never forsake she—no, that I won’t— 
never, Bet !’” 

‘‘ This emotion, Potter, does you credit,” 
returned the parzon; “but I wish it had 
been manifested for your first wife, who is 
now living, instead of your dust, however 
amiable she may be.’’ 

“I see, Mr. Lawrence, you likes the 
Creoles — nice-built craft. None of your 
wall-sided wenches.” 

‘« Nonsense, Potter ! we are met on serious 
business. I am surprised at your levity. I 
shall leave you,’’ continued Lawrence, rising 
to retire, but all the time laughing in his 
sleeve. 

“I axes your pardon; I does, indeed, 
Mr. Lawrence. I meant no manner of of- 
fence. I can’t spare ye yet,—indeed I can’t, 
sir; the worst is still to come.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it, Potter. I can’t 
conceive anything more reprehensible than 
deception toward the sex. But if your con- 
science is still further burthened, I must in- 
sist on your adopting a more solemn de- 
meanour. Jokes do not become a man in 
your situation.”’ 

“ Ah, it’s no joke, sir, I promise you,” 
said Potter, mistaking the admonition of the 
chaplain; “and you would say 80 too, sir, 
if you only seed the same. The bell ex- 
actly struck three in the middle watch, when 
it first hung over my hammock.”” 

*¢ What °?”’ 

«‘ The white skeleton hand, sir. It held 
the broken bit of the same stone. The 
more I shuts my eyes to shut it out, the more 
closer it seemed to come. Oh! it was a 
horrid, horrid sight, sir. The perspiration 
dropped from my forehead like the dripping 
of a wet swab.” 

“To what do you allude ?” 

“Do ye ’members, sir, the time as we 
drops down to St. Helen’s, to avoid the 
Court Martial at Spithead ?” 

“T do.” 

“You knows Mr. Leatherlungs would 
send a boat a-shore for holy stones ?’? 

“Yes, I remember the circumstance.” 

“TI was coxswain of the yawl, sir. Mr. 
Leagur had charge of the boat. Young Mr. 

Darcy was with us, too; a nice-mannered 
young gentleman he is. We takes a parcel 
0’ —— with us, to smash the stones. 
‘Well,’ says Mr. Leagur, speaking to the 
boat’s crew, ‘bear a hand, boys, and fill the 
boat, and I'll give ye a gallon o’ rum when 
we gets back to the ship.’ Well, ‘ Will’s 
the word,’ says Short—him as we calls 
Slashin’ Sam—‘ follow me,’ says Sam; ¢2’U 
soon shew ye the way to fill the boat.’ Well, 
upon this we takes the top-mauls, an’ all but 
the a follows in the wake o’ Sam; 
while Mr. Leagur an’ young Mr. Darcy 
takes a couple o’ ship’s muskets, an’ goes 
a-shootin’ another way. 
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« Well, sir, after working a traverse inland 
a short half mile or so, we falls in with a 
churchyard clear ofa livin’ soul. ‘ Here we 
has ‘em,’ says Sam; ‘here’s a nest on ’em !’ 
says he. ‘If we does n’t soon fill the boat 
now, then there’s never no snakes in Vir- 
ginny. Remember the gallon o’ rum, my 
boes,’ says Sam, flingin’ himself, top-maul 
and all, on the top of a tombstone clear 0’ 
grass. ‘Smash away, my sons, — here’s 
holy stones enough,’ says Sam, ‘ for every 
ship in the sarvus.’ An’ with that we falls to 
abrakin’ the carved stones, an’ carries away 
more nor a couple o’ tons of broken bits, 
with all sot o’ letters on em, large an’ small, 
gilt an’ black.” 

“ Why, this was nothing less that sacrilege, 
Potter,” observed the reverend gentleman. 

‘* Ah! yes, sir, if it was n’t, I would n’t 
’ave seed what I did in the middle watch.” 

«* What did you see ?” 

“ The most frigtfulest thing as ever tor- 
tur’d the sight o’ mortal man. The sound 
was hardly out o’ the third bell, when a white 


bony shrivelled hand hangs over my ham-" 


mock, clinchin’ in its fist the feller piece of 
the broken bit; the same dientical bit as 
I’ve so long been a’ tryin’ to grind out on 
the torturin’ words 
En Slemorp of’ 

But no; neither dry-rubbin’ nor wet stonin’ 
can start a single letter. They seems to 
stick to the stones, as if detarmined to 
remind me of my wicked deed. And then, 
this here ghost of a hand facin’ me, wi’ the 
tother bit as carried on it the full-starin’ 
name o’ the Christian soul it kivered. Ah! 
Ann Dobbs! Ann Dobbs!’’ sighed Potter, 
*¢ P}l never, never forget yer frightful fist !” 

* This unloading of your conscience can- 
not fuil to be beneficial to you,” said Law- 
rence. ‘You will sleep happier for it 
to-night; and I think we shall find you 
to-morrow, like a reef-point, dangling down 
from the topsail yard. Good afternoon. 
Compose yourself.” 

“ Heaven bless you, sir!” ejaculated the 
penitent Potter. “I feel apidlt another man 
already.” 


The Public Journals. 


THE REWARD OF PERFIDY. 


« # ** * THE correspondence which has 
lately appeared in the English papers, con- 
taining disclosures of matters in the British 
diplomatic department, has excited much sur- 
prise here. 1 was yesterday conversing with 
a Turk of rank on the subject, and he very 
gravely asked me if there was in England no 
punishment for such revelations. I explained 
how matters stood, and he appeared by no 
means to admire the full extent of individual 
privileges in England, the advantages of 





which, persons who live in a despotic state 
cannot comprehend all at once. I of conrse 
stood up for the maintenance of our liberties; 
and he would probably have been at last con- 
founded, if not convinced ; but he cut matters 
short by clapping his hands. A servant 
entered, a secretary was called, and the 
famous code for oriental kings, entitled 
Humayoun Namé, was brought in. He laid 
down his pipe, found the place, cleared his 
throat, and, remarking—* Now IT’ll_ show 
you what we should think of such matters,’ 
he read the following fable, beginning at 
page 175 of the printed edition : 

“* In ancient times, lived a celebrated 
monarch, whose throne was adorned’ with the 
precious ornaments of equity ; in every part 
of his empire the glittering sword of jnstice 
shed its radiance; his rectitude caused the 
current of joy and prosperity to flow through 
all his states. 

“¢ One day the Sultan went out to hunt, 
The nest of the air was melodious with birds, 
the bosom of the plain was alive with wild 
animals, and whilst his suite were busily 
engaged in the occupations of the chase, and 
the prince was left alone with his Rikiabdar, 
(“ stirrup-holder,” an officer of rank,) whom 
he admitted to his familiarity, he deigned to 
say to him, “ Come, let us give reins to our 
horses; I wish to see which is the swiftest.” 
The Rikiabdar replying, “To hear is to 
obey,” they started off, sweeping the plain 
like an impetuous wind. As soon as they 
were at a sufficient distance from the hunting 
ground, the Sultan pulled up, and, turning to 
his companion, said, “ Not wishing to trust 
my other confidential attendants, I have 
employed this expedient for obtaining a pri- 
vate conversation with you, in order to reveal 
a secret without exciting suspicion in others.” 
The Rikiabdar kissed the ground of obe* 
dience with the lips of homage, saying, 
‘© May the face of the son of royalty be ever 
bright! Though this insignificant atom be 
unworthy to receive a ray of the luminary of 
royal condescension, not even the ear cf the 
morning breeze, which is the confidant of 
spring, shall hear the colours or odours of the 
flowers of secrecy: if my skull were broken 
like a drinking-glass, not a trace of the sacred 
trust would be seen upon its fragments.” 

¢ ¢ The Sultan, signifying his approbation, 
thus spoke to the Rikiabdar: “ Know, then, 
that, aware of the pride and enmity of my 
brother, I have lately scrutinized his actions 
carefully, in order to discern what is passing 
within him, and have clearly perceived that 
he desires to possess my throne, and that he 
is plotting my destruction. I have, therefore, 
determined that, before he can strke the blow, 
the rough stone of his existence shall be re- 
moved from the highway of royalty—the pas- 
ture of the state shall be weeded of this heart- 
wounding thorn—the fountain of the empire 
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shall be purified of this scum. It is needful, 
therefore, that you should watch over my pre- 
servation, and if you be successful, you shall 
be a sun of government in the firmament of 
my court, your glorious feet being placed on 
the crown of the Ferkedan (two bright stars 
in Ursa Major).”’ 

«©¢The Rikiabdar renewed his protesta- 
tions of fidelity, coufirming his engagement 
by the most binding oaths. Before he had 
reached home, however, he had inscribed the 
cypher of falsehood on the journal of his con- 
duct—he had sown the field of revolt with the 
seeds of perfidy—he had cut the thread of 
his engagement with the scissors of dissimu- 
lation. In short, the Rikiabéar seized the 
first opportanity to inform the Sultan’s bro- 
ther of every thing that had passed. The 
ptince overwhelmed him with thanks and 
promises, and took the most effectual means 
to protect himself from the impending danger. 

© ¢Tt so happened. in the ordinary revolu- 
tion of events and vicissitudes of things, that 
the spring of the Sultan’s power was suc- 
ceeded by an autumn of misfurtune—the flou- 
rishing tree of his prosperity shed its leaves, 
and he exchanged a throne for a bier. When 
has not the breeze of the summer been fol- 
lowed in this world by the autumnal blast of 
adversity? The younger brother stepped 
into the vacant throne, and placed the diadem 
of empire on the brow of felicity. No sooner 
did the rosebuds of joy bl in the garden 
of majesty, than the first order of the new 
Sultan was. that the Rikiabdar should be put 
to death. The unhappy man pleaded hard 
for his life, and protested against the injustice 
of the mandate. “ Mine of Humanity ! 
Shadow of the Cause of Causes !’’ exclaimed 
he, “ what is my fault? I am not guilty, 
unless sincerity be a crime.”’—“ Rikiabdar,” 
said the Sultan, “the greatest crime a servant 
can commit, is the revelation of secrets en- 
trusted to him in confidence. You have 
betrayed one which was specially confided to 
you by your benefactor ; how could I expect 
from you any thing but treachery? J¢ is 
better to be alone than in Lad company.” 

“ «In spite, therefore, of his supplications 
for pardon, backed by tears and anguish, the 
Rikiabdar was strangled. The bird of his 
woul was caught in the springe of royal 
justice.” "— Asiatic Journal. 








INTERVIEW WITK MEHEMET ALI. 
I wap been nearly a month in Egypt before 
an opportunity was afforded to me of seeing 
the extraordinary personage who rules with 
such absolute power the destinies of that in- 
teresting country. However great my curio- 
sity to behold the destroyer of the Mamelukes 
might have been on landing st Alexandria, 
it was very much increased at each step I 
took within his territory, by the traces which 


were everywhere discoverable of his all-perva- 
ding and engro-sing genius. Not only the 
ships and public works, but the more striking 
private houses and warehouses of Alexandria, 
were pointed out as belonging to the Pasha. 
As I proceeded by the canal to the Nile at 
Atfeh, the numerous boats with their cargoes 
were all under the orders of the Pasha’s 
agents ; and on embarking upon the river for 
Cairo, I encountered a continued succession 
of djermes, or large sailing-buats, descending 
from the upper country, laden with cotton, 
for the stores of Mehemit Ali. Struck with 
the appearance of several large buildings 
erected upon the shores of the river, I inquired 
their use, and was told they were the Pasha’s 
cotton factories. And going ashore one day 
with my gun, | approached a village contain- 
ing some large pigeon houses, when I was 
told by an Arab peasant, who described him- 
self as the Pasha’s tenant, that the birds 
were the property of the Pasha! In short, I 
soon discovered that Mehemit Ali is the sole 
merchant, shipowner, manufacturer, and pro- 
prietor; and. with far greater propriety than 
ever Louis XIV. used a similar sentiment, 
expressive of his relation to France, he may 
say—‘* L’ Egypte, c’est moi.” 

It was with feelings of curiosity. height- 
ened by so many visible evidences of his 
genius and energy, that I proceeded to pay a 
visit to the Pasha in his palace in the Citadel 
of Cairo. A party consisting of six English 
travellers having assembled by appointment 
at Colonel Campbell’s, the Cunsul, we set off 
at six o’clock in the evening, accompanied by 
a janissary, and preceded (it being dark,) by 
a man bearing a small grate, filled with 
burning pine-wood, raised upon a long pole 
or handle, and which is called a mushallah. 

Having passed under a gateway, and along 
a winding arched passage of lofty and mas- 
sive masonry, we found ourselves, after an 
abrupt turning or two, in a large open square, 
the opposite and right-hand sides of which 
contained spacious apartments, whose lofty 
windows were brilliantly lighted. Dismount- 
ing at the portico of the principal entrance, 
we entered a hall, which, together with the 
staircase leading to the state apartments, 
we found to be almost impussable, owing 
to the crowds of soldiers, of every rank, 
who were loitering, in not the most orderly 
manner, in the way. The head of the staizs 
opened into a large ante-room, which pre- 
sented a very singular appearance. 

The consul, who took the lead of our party, 
was observed to direct a bow towards the fur- 
thest corner of the room; the rest of the party 
imitated the motion, and then passed on. 
few steps more brought my feet close to a 
long and superbly-enriched pipe, whose glow- 
ing bowl rested in a little metal pan upon 
the fluor, and the other extremity of which 
touched the lips of an aged and portly per- 






























































































































































































































































































































sonage, who was sitting alone, just to the 
tight of the corner of a divan which ran nearly 
round the entire circumference of the room. 
As soon as we approached him, he laid his 
pipe aside, and repeated several times a few 
words, which we took for expressions of wel- 
come, being accompanied by the motions of 
his hands, as he pointed, with rather more 
hurry than dignity, to the divan on each side 
of him, as signs for us to be seated. The 
Colonel took his seat immediately to the right, 
and the remainder sat down just as they hap- 
pened to be standing: it chanced that I was 
placed immediately to the left of Mehemit 
Ali. 

Mehemit Ali is, I am told, about five feet 
six inches in height; but, as he now sat 
beside me, sunk deeply in the soft divaa, he 
did not appear so tall. He was dressed in 
the Turkish costume, which he has retained 
amidst all his innovations in the dress of his 
people, with the exception of the turban, for 
which he has substituted the Fez or Tarboosh 
cap. His white beard and mustachioes, 
now so generally curtailed by reforming Mus- 
sulmans, appeared to be cherished with ortho- 
dox care. His features are regular and good ; 
but, being somewhat rounded by fatness, the 
expression of his face may rather be said to 
be that of a comely than handsome person. 
Far from perceiving the traces of cruelty or 
ferocity in the lines of his countenance, had I 
been called upon at a glance to give an opi- 
nion, without knowing the character of the 

rson beside me, I should have pronounced 

im an amiable, good-humoured man. It 
was natural, however, that I should scrutinize 
severely the physiognomy of one so renowned, 
in the hope, nay, perhaps with the determi- 
nation of discovering something uncommon 
in the expression of his features; and in 
doing so, I encountered more than once the 
glance of his bright and restless eye. If 
character be not reflected from this mirror of 
the soul, it will be vain to seek for its expres- 
sion in the more ignoble features of the 
human countenance ; and I thought, as his 
uiet eyes glided incessantly from one to 
another of the party around him, or glanced 
stealthily at the door beyond, I could trace 
in their workings, the restless, and ever 
watchful spirit of Mehemet Ali. I was 
startled too on observing, that, whilst the 
mouth, which was partially concealed beneath 
his white beard and mustache, put on the 
semblance of laughter, the eyes were all the 
while peering coldly from beneath their heavy 
brows, with an expression quite opposite to 
that of uuguarded mirth. The great size of 
his head accords, phrenologically, with the 
extraordinary force of character possessed by 
this successful soldier; whilst a broad and 
massive furehead harmonizes with that sub- 
tlety and depth of intellect which he has 
evinced in his intrigues and schemes of per. 
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sonal dizement. Upon the whole, 
however, let me hasten to confess it, there is 
nothing remarkable in the appearance of Me- 
hemit Ali. His manner is undignified; and 
there is something unpleasant in the sharp 
broken tones of his voice, resembling the 
discordant sound of a cracked bass instru- 
ment. I cou!d fancy that, when enraged, his 
notes migh be more like the midnight bark 
of the jackal of his country, than the voice 
of a human being. I ought to add, however, 
that a portion of the unfavourable impression 
made by the appearance of the Pasha’s per- 
son, ought to be put down to the attitude in 
which he always receives his visiters. What 
man could look otherwise than undignified 
and ridiculous, when perched upon the mid- 
dle of a broad divan, with his legs tucked 
under him, so as just to show a yellow slipper 
projecting on either side from beneath his 
voluminous inexpressibles ! 

After the usual civilities between the 
Viceroy and the Consul had passed, and 
when coffee had been served to us in small 
porcelain cups, held in filigree stands of gold, 
richly set with diamonds, the Pasha, who 
had just returned from a tour in the Delta, 
took up the conversation, in replying to an 
observation upon the soil of England, and 
gave us, with considerable animation, an 
account of the productiveness of his territory; 
instancing a village whose extent, population, 
and crop of cotton that season, he described 
with much minuteness and pretended exact- 
ness, using his hands freely, by way of giving 
emphasis to his harangue; and he drew a 

icture of the prosperity and wealth of the 
inhabitants of this “ happy village,” which 
certainly bore no resemblance to any part 
of Egypt which I or any other traveller ever 
had the good fortune of seeing. In the mid- 
dle of his narrative, 1 was astonished at an 
interruption from the next apartment, which 
now sent forth a sort of song or chant, in a 
loud nasal tone, which was continued with 
short intermissions during the remainder of 
our interview. At first, 1 was startled at 
this boisterous interruption, which scarcely 
allowed us to enjoy the téte-4-téte with our 
distinguished host, and I looked round inquir- 
ingly for an instant; but, recollecting the 
attitude of those we had left upon the floor of 
the adjoining chamber, I at once concluded 
that the sounds were devotional. 

The discussion afterwards turned upon the 
subject of navies; and the Pasha proceeded 
to maintain stoutly, that the quality of his 
Syrian pine was equal to that of British oak 
for the purposes of ship-building. There 
was nothing remarkable in the conversation 
that followed; unless it be here observed, 
that, in the choice and handling of his sub- 
jects, the Pasha displayed a practical taste, 
and considerable shrewdness of mind—never 
being at a loss fur arguments, and wielding 
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them with an ease and fluency of language 
that sometimes rose almost into eloquence. 
After an interview of about half an hour, we 
made our parting salutations, and retired. 
As we proceeded throngh the ante-room, we 
found the pulpit occupied by a priest, whose 
dissonant psalmody we were glad to escape, 
by making our way through the room with as 
much speed as a prudent regard for the toes 
of the prostrate congregation of the faithful 
permitted. As 1] descended the stairs, and 

wed through crowds of soldiers, loitering 
in the courts and halls below, I could not help 
reflecting upon the strange scene in the ante- 
toom, and speculating upon the policy which 
led the destroyer of the Mameluke> to sur- 
round his blood-stained divan with a body- 
guard of Mollahs, and their fanatical follow- 
ers, in preference to the disciplined regiments 
of Colonel Séves; and I thought, whether 
even, whilst I passed, a prayer was offered up 
by this reverend clerk of the closet in behalf 
of Mehemet Ali, the defender of the faith! 
But these reveries were disturbed by the roar- 
ing of the lions and other wild beasts, as we 
passed the menagerie belonging to the palace; 
and we proceeded back to our quarters in the 
city, enjoying by the way a recital, by the 
Consul, of several anecdotes of the famous 
personage we had left behind us.— 7 ait’s 
EVlinh gh Mag . 


AN INTELLIGENT TURK. 
Lorp Linpsay, whilst ascending the Nile, 
entertained Wellee Kiashef, Turkish gover- 
nor of the country between the cataracts of 
the Nile, a most intelligent and inquirin, 
man, evidently impatient of the intellect 
darkness in which the Moslems are en- 
shrouded. All his geographical ideas were 
derived from a little work in Arabic, in his 
possession; but he was most anxious for 
knowledge. “Itwas most interesting,” says 
his Lordship, “but painful, to see a man, 
evidently of talent, born and bred in intellec- 
tual darkness, and aware of his situation, 
struggling and catching at every ray of light. 
He entered at onee on his inquiries, never 
doubting our willingness to afford him what 
aid we could ; the conversation never flagged 
a@ moment, and, in his eagerness, the pipe 
was often neglected. On paying us another 
visit on our return, he told us very feelingly 
that, since he had become acquainted with 
Europeans about three years ago, he had 
disrelished the society of other Turks; all 
their. conversation ran on women and dress, 
never on subjects of real interest. ‘“ Now,” 
said he, “ I like to know how the sun shines, 
how the world was created, who inhabit it, 
&c., and because I do so, and seek the 
society of those who can instruct me, my 
countrymen call me proud, and I am quite 
alone among them ;”—* solo, solo, solo!” as 
Abdallah translated it: it went to my heart 





—poor fellow! he must indeed be lonely, 
and so must every one be who outstrips his 
fellows, while they are still as unenlightened 
as the Turks, even by the very insignificant 
distance that Wellee Kiashef has got before 
them. 


TAKING CROCODILES. 


Tue fishermen in pursuit of the crocodile 
look for him in shallow parts, where some 
spots of the land project, with channels of 
water running between. In such places they 
find the crocodile basking on the land. On 
the approach of the canoe, he retires into the 
water, but goes only to a very little distance ; 
and by paddling slowly on, and carefully ob- 
serving the motion of the weeds and air bub- 
bles that escape from his lungs, they soon 
discover where he is. They then fix loosely, 
on the handle of a long paddle, a strong 
barbed harpoon-iron, which is joined by a 
rope to the paddle ; and, putting the harpoon 

ntly down, find where the animal is. He 
is very sluzgish, and does not move when 
they touch his side, so that they draw up the 
instrument and thrust it into his back with- 
out any dexterity. The animal flounces a 
good deal, but never attacks the canoe, which 
one stroke of his tail would instantly send to 
the bottom. He often, however, shakes out 
the harpoon ; after which, he neither seems 
to have an increase of ferocity nor shyness, 
but allows himself, as in the instance I saw, 
to be struck a second and a third time, until 
he is secured and dragged on shore. He 
there flounces and snaps with his horrid jaws 
in a violent and dangerous manner; but a 
large bamboo being thrust into his mouth, 
he bites with such violence that he cannot 
teadily disengage his teeth, and gives the 
people time to secure the gag by tying a ro 
round his jaws. He is then helpless. In the 
one which I saw caught, a ball fired through 
his head from asmall fowling-piece instantly 
deprived him of motion: nor did he show 
almost any sign of sensation when, imme- 
diately afterwards, the harpoon was torn from 
his back. On the whole, the crocodile seems 
to be a stupid animal, and to make but a poor 
resistance, considering his great power and 
the tremendous force of tail, jaws, and teeth, 
with which he is provided. The hardness 
usually attributed to his skin will appear, 
from the above aceount, to have been 
much exaggerated. I have seen the croco- 
dile, however, move with very great velocity ; 
and have no doubt that in the pursuit of fish, 
it uses great exertions of this kind; nor does 
it seem to be entirely destitute of cunning, 
as crocodiles have been repeatedly found lurk. 
ing in the fords of rivers thraugh which hi 
roads pass. Of this, indeed, I saw one in- 
stance; and am assured that it is not un- 
common.—Martin’s History, 8c. of Eastern 
India. 
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THE ORGAN. 
(From the French.) 


Tue organ was first introduced in Biirape in in 
757. It was Constantine Copronyme who 
sent the first as a present to Pepin the Short, 
who had it placed in the church of St. Cor- 
neille, at Compiegne. Besides the singularity 
va the instrument, the manner in which it 
layed justly excited admiration ; for it 
wn oe of steam that the sound was 
then produced. The following is nearly the 
manner in which it was obtained :—boiling 
water was held in a reservoir under the pipes 
of the organ; as a key was touched, a corre- 
sponding valve opened and admitted the 
steam, which thus produced a sound. But 
the instruments. built on that principle were 
not used long, and the secret of this strange 
construction is now lost. 

The agency of air was made to: succeed 
inet of steam, and bellows, constructed. for 

the purpdse, gave it access to the interior of 
the organ. The'first that was built upon this 
new principle is that which Louis the Good 
had placed. inthe cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Shortly: after; skilful organ-builders made 
their appearance in Germany. There were 
several at Rome: towards the end of the 9th 
century; Pope John VIII. we 6 Beat pa- 
tron Taig From aa 
over ans wit lows mer intro- 
duced in X< -in the ]0th centary ; there 
was one amongst others placed in estunins- 
ter Abbey. 

The mechanism of the instruments must 
then have. been ‘sufficiently clumsy ;_ for, hav- 
ing but. four hundred pipes, no less than 
twenty-six bellows were adapted to them, 
which twenty of the pptoutest men - -had great 
difficulty in working. — Froea 
five to six inches in size, and the organist 
used his feet instead of his hands. In the 
J3th century, however, the keys were made 
considerably smaller, and fingering was in. 
troduced. At the same time, the. method 
of having more than one row of keys was 
adopted, and, little by little, different. sto 
were discovered, H. M. 





The Gatherer. 


When Hea-how. .pew-che, (says a recent 
writer,) first went;to occupy the office of 
Ling, at Sin-chang-keen, in the district of 
Tang-yih-chow, he asked the head man of a 
village, how — eggs he could buy fora 
cash ; on the man stating that it would 
purchase three, he sent forten thousand cash, 
which he gave to the head man,and bade him 
buy thirty thousand. eggs; at the same time 
saying, that, as he did not want them immedi- 
ately, they were “4 be put under some hens 
to hatch, by which means he should proba- 
bly have thirty thousand chickens; which, 





when they were some months old, he would 
tell the Le of the district to sell for thirty 
tash each. He then asked how many bam- 
boo sprouts‘ he could -buy for a cash ; and on 
being told ‘that it would purchase ffive, he 
sent for ten thousand eash more, which he 
gave to the head man to. buy fifty thousand 
sprouts with, telling him ‘to plant and culti- 
bei them in the woods until autumn, —_ 
when they are grown to a proper size, to se 

them at * cash each. W. G. C. 


Among the many accidents occasioned. by. 
the hurricane on the : 
ult, are to be noticed, the: 
remarkable trees:—Shakesy a 
Herne’s Oak, in the Little Park, OFS 
and Cromwell's mulberry-tree, at ‘the vil 
Mr. Lavell, at Brompton. ......- ae 
Parents.— How pleasant it ia: feta fe 
to sit at his child’s board ! Itiis Sete 
man reclining under the shadow of tt 
which he has planted. . 


_ For ever anda Day.—A contempe 
a that “ the wi. Sag of the Great: 
eatern. will last’ for ever ;?” i ina at: 
“ afterwards it cap.be. sold. for oe 
The: Asiatic Journal, Noy," sa 
thet “ the skeleton of Segre 
ain pine feet ning: ii 
dug up by miners near’ 
tent “of the ‘Himalaya’ Mountains, 


jshort distance .from er be 
ps dns. stratum of meld. 


A Match for Jonathan, —A gent 
near Witkewonth had a mind for a. parrg' 
pudding, so he rubbed the: over wit 

mar thinking in the ‘morning. to have ~ 
Phew ty ‘of game; but, to his astonishment, 
rag daylight dawned, and he looked out, 
ge,was gone! for the sparrows had 
syne on it in such quantities, that, fearing 
to be boiled or baked, when they found it 
held them fast, as a last resource, ba flew 
away with it. 


Awkward Mistake.—“ What i is your busi- 
ness; Madame?” asked a:counsel seeauty of 
& witness on the stand. ‘I keep a seminary 
for the destruction of young ladies,” was the 
answer.— Boston (America) Herald. 


Among the extraordinary circumstances of 
these extraordinary times, is that of a young 
man wanting to marry his grandmother! 
which request was not complied with by. the 
minister, ag being contrary to the” Gace of 
our Established Church. 
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